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THE MANUFACTURE OF SEVRES. 



Translated from the French of Edward Gamier, by Louise C. Mariotte. 




'HE exhibition of the national manufacture of Sevres 
has been, we confess, sufficiently discussed, but . some 
critics have been found, who exaggerating the ten- 
dencies which pieces of a special order denote, are 
crying everywhere the decline of an art which has 
been for a century and a half one of the least contested glories 
of French industries. Among these critics there are some of 
good faith, but we fear also, that there are those who, for rea- 
sons of a private nature, utter interested cries of alarm. 
We shall endeavor, in the sketch which follows, to show that 

% the manufacture of Sevres, 
far from being in decadence, 
is, on the contrary, in the 
way of operating an evolution 
of considerable importance 
for the future of ceramic art. 
Unfortunately, we must at 
first state, that the same as 
in 1878, the exhibition of our 
national manufactures, that 
of Sevres in particular, was 
made under very unfavorable 
conditions. The hall much 
too narrow, aud which also 
served as a passage of com- 
munication with wareroems 
of some foreign chocolate, was 
of extremely poor decoration, 
and the showcases and shelves 
e x c e e d i ngly common-place, 
were crowded together, leav- 
ing no place for visitors ; the 
most delicate and precious 
objects were within reach of the curious and every awkward or 
ill-disposed hand, and the vases, p of which a certain number 
should have been eliminated, seem to have been placed without 
regard to harmony of form or color ; unquestionably it was not 
an artist who presided over that strange and unfortunate ar- 
rangement, that disposition of pieces which far from displaying 
their true value, were reciprocally injured ; and it is astonishing 
that in a manufactory which numbers so many trained and 
artistic eyes, there was not some one to protest against that sort 
of warehousing which we were informed was the work of the 
administrative service. 

In the rotunda, the effect was still more deplorable, vases of 
large dimensions were absolutely lost under the immensity of 
the enormous cupola, and the free and limpid tones of the porce- 
lain, powerless to struggle against the mass of gold, made more 
vivid by the increase of light entering the large bay window 
which opened on the gardens of the Champs de Mars. 

These exceptions made, however, we will seek to show how 
the late exhibition of Sevres was more particularly interesting, 
and in many cases superior to those which have preceded it. 
We must at first explain the differences which exist between the 
divers sorts of porcelain mentioned in the catalogue— Porcelaine 
Dure, Porcelaine Nouvelle, (xrosse Porcelaine, and Porcelaine 
Tendre Nouvelle. 

It is a sort of resume of the history of the manufacture of 
porcelain that we. shall try and make as simple as possible, with- 
out losing ourselves too much in technical details. 

The Chinese porcelain brought to Europe toward the end of 




SIFTING. 




the fourteenth century through the agency of the Venetians, 
excited such astonishment and admiration that the most absurd 
fables as to its composition and properties prevailed among 
the most learned men of the time. Like everything which came 
from the East — the country of marvels— magic virtue were at- 
tributed to them. "If poison is placed within them," said a 
savant of the sixteenth century, "they will break immediately." 
It is to this belief so generally diffused, that must be attributed 
the a u all amount of success attained at different times, to manu- 
facture in Europe a similar pottery. It was so far from being 




THE MOULDING ROOM. 

suspected that Oriental porcelain was made with a natural pro- 
duct, a white clay of a particular nature it is true, but which 
could be found in other countries as well as in China, that the 
alchemists alone, sought the secret of its manufacture, and strove 
to compose a material which should approach that of the im- 
ported porcelain. It was thus that in the sixteenth century, 
the first attempts were made, but soon abandoned, to imitate 
the famous wares of Sinant, which sovereigns alone could possess. 
It was only in the last half of the seventeenth century, when 
the Portuguese, and later the Dutch and the celebrated East 
India Company had imported to Europe considerable quantities 
of China and Japanese porcelain, that ideas were brought to a 




THE MILL. 



THE POTTER'S WHEEL. 

truer and more logical current ; but if faith no longer prevailed 
in the supernatural properties of the porcelains, it was still 
believed they were manufactured of a particular kind of earth 
which was found exclusively in China. Later, toward 1709, when 
by chance a layer of kaolin was discovered at Aue, the discovery 
was looked upon as a sort of mysterious legend. We do not 
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regret, however, that this idea prevailed, as it was the cause and 
origin of Porcelaine Tendre or soft porcelain, an invention 
essentially French. 

There are two sorts of porcelain — Porcelain Kaolinique or 
Porcelaine Dure, that is, nard porcelain, of Oriental origin and 
of which the paste is composed only of kaolin, the white clay 
which is found in a natural state in the earth, and subjected, 
lik all other clays used in the manufacture of ceramics, to the 
process of grinding, washing, etc.; and, second, Porcelaine Tendre 
or French porcelain, formed of an artificial paste, the constitu- 
ent elements of which, however, have always for base, salts, 
soda, and silica, these being reduced to a friable state so as to form 
a vitreous paste, which is then ground and body given it by mixing 
with chalk and calcareous marl. 




THE TRIMMERS. 

We will not rehearse the complete history of French porce- 
lain; it will suffice to say, that, after the discovery, made by a 
falencier of Rouen, Louis Poterat, of the composition of the beau- 
tiful French porcelain which occupies to. day the highest rank 
among the products of ceramic industry, manufactories were 
established first at Saint-Cloud, then at Lille, Chantilly, Mennecy, 
and finally at Vincennes in 1743, under the royal patronage, thanks 
to the initiative Orry de Fulvy, brother of the comptroller of 
finances, and the powerful support of the Marquise de Pompadour. 

It was at Vincennes, and later at Sevres, that those admirable 
porcelains, so justly celebated under the name of Old Sevres, were 
manufactured, and which remain to-day the richest, most elegant, 
and perfect type of ceramic industry. 

In spite of its superiority from an artistic point of view, the 




REPAIRING ROOM. 

Porcelaine Tendre, or soft porcelain, from its very nature, was not 
suitable for domestic purposes, no more than it could, from lack of 
plasticity of paste, be used in the construction of large decorative 
pieces. Under these conditions Sevres was unable to compete with 
Saxony, whose kaolinique porcelains, manufactured at Meissen, 
near Dresden, were always prepared for table service. 

Thus it became necessary to continue the researches previous- 
ly commenced, to see if there could not be found in France the 
kaolin which Germany had possessed from the beginning of the 
century. 

These efforts were crowned with success, and from 1770, after 
the discovery of the layers of kaolin at Saint- Yrieix, there was pro- 
duced at Sevres, under the direction of the learned chemist Mae- 



quer, a hard porcelain which was in no way inferior to that of 
Germany in regard to beauty and solidity of paste. 

For nearly thirty years hard and soft porcelains were made 
concurrently at Sevres ; but from the time Brongniar, in 1800, took 
the direction of the establishment, Porcelaine Tendre disappeared 
completely, to be replaced by Porcelaine Dure, to the manufacture 
of which the young and learned director exclusively applied him- 
self. 

From an artistic point of view, however, Porcelain Dure was 
far from equalling in value the rival which had been abandoned ; 




THE INSPECTOR. 

if it was exempt from the inherent risks of Porcelaine Tendre, 
if its paste was more plastic and gave firmer contours and sharper 
edges, it was, on the contrary, inferior in the resources offered for 
decoration. In Porcelaine Tendre the colors melt, so to speak, 
with the enamel, penetrating and uniting with it, consequently 
the limpidness and perfection of glaze which constitutes its evident 
superiority. In the Porcelaine Dure, on the contrary, the colors 
adhering to the surface only by the aid of the flux which they con- 
tain, have an appearance more or less dull, from the dryness and a 
certain harshness. 

This difference between the glazing of the two porcelains is one 
of the distinctive features which serve to designate one from the 
other. When a piece of Porcelaine Tendre is examined so that 
the light strikes half on a painted part, and half on a white part, 
no difference is seen in the glazing of the two parts, both are 
equally clear. When, on the contrary, a piece of Porcelaine Dure 
is examined in the same manner, it is immediately seen that the 
colors, no matter how well glazed they may be, appear less bril- 
liant than the glaze of the porcelain, and do not unite with it. 

In order to obviate this difficulty there have been tried since 
1850, several processes of decoration, among others that of applied 
pastes, colored by 
the aid of metallic 
oxides, such being 
able to resist the 
high temperature of 
the furnace; but be- 
sides these oxides 
being limited in 
number, it was ne- 
cessary to mix them 
with the same paste 
as the porcelain, 
which not only took 
away their trans- 
parency, but dimin- 
ished their intensity. 

The surfaces of 
the kaoline porce- 
lains from the ex- 
treme East were an- 
alyzed and found to be thinner and perceptibly more fusible, and 
under the combined efforts of Ebelmen, successor to Brongniart, 
Salvisat, chemist of the manufactory, and M. Lauth, appointed 
administrator in :879, a porcelain was produced of a kaoline 
texture and smooth glazing which permitted the replacing of the 
colored plates, by colored enamels, and employing a rich palette 
of color at half grand fire. It is this porcelain, of which numer- 
ous specimens figured at the Exposition, and which is designated 
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in the catalogue under the name of Porcelaine Nouvelle. 
M. Theodore Deck, the zealous and capable ceramist, to whom 
pottery is indebted for so much progress, has added new im- 
provements to the manufacture since he was recently called to 
the head of the Sevres factory. He promptly assured himself 
that the new porcelain, notwithstanding the advantages it present- 
ed over the old, and the numerous resources it furnished to artists, 
had not yet attained the desired end. Accidents were numerous, 
frequent cracklings were often produced, in the fire, which rend- 
ered the pieces unworthy a national establishment, and he re- 
solved to undertake anew, but in modifying it, the manufacture 
of the ancient Porcelaine Tendre. At the same time he strove 
to create a porcelain more capable, than the ancient Porcelaine 
Dure, of resisting the variations of temperature and thus play 
an important part in the embellishment of parks and gardens ; 
and of a paste sufficiently plastic to permit artists to model 
directly in relief on the piece itself their decorative compositions, 
without the always dangerous medium of moulders and repairers. 
His labors were crowned with success, and notwithstanding the 
short time he has had to transform the manufacture, M. Deck 
has arrived at results, although yet incomplete, that are destined 



IN going through the large and commodious sale-roomso 
the Mitchell Vance Co., you seem to be walking through 
acres of lamps of every imaginable size and quality. 
Although they are net willing like Aladdin to exchange new 
lamps for old, still they will give some of their newest and very 
handsomest ones for a comparatively small sum of money. You 
may select a bronze, brass, silver or wrought-iron one ; many of 
the shapes are unique and all the designs artistic. 

A due appreciation of the marvellous resources of this 
company is not to be obtained by a mere cursory visit. An 
able Cicerone to guide you through the endless mazes and ex- 
plain the leading features of the various improvements, one of 
which is a table for showing shades. This appears to be a 
simple table set around with a great variety of shades ; but 
express a desire to see how a certain shade will look in use, and 
a spring is touched, and behold ! the cunningly- concealed gas is 
lighted and the proper effect is obtained. There is a bewildering 
display of brackets which are now used for both lamps and gas, 
scattered about the room at convenient distances, doing away in 
many cases with the chandeliers. Many of the piano lamps are 
placed on onyx stands, polished to a marvellous degree. There 
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to modify entirely the conditions of the manufacture of porce- 
lain, and especially decorative porcelain. 

In the next article we will devote a special study to the 
principal pieces exhibited at the Champs de Mars, under the 
different names given in the catalogue. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 



IT must be confessed that a large proportion of our decoration 
is the combined result of mediocrity and labor. The same 
probably could have been said by the Greeks in their palm- 
iest artistic days. As taste advances, however, true art will rise 
more and more in the ascendant. Expenditures are now made 
on house decorative work undreamed of years ago ; sometimes, 
indeed, it is too costly, too much over-done. Highly satisfactory 
results may often be attained by exceedingly simple combina- 
tions, and the tact thus displayed is part of the pleasure deriv- 
able from them. 



is an endless variety of shades ranging from simple paper to 
elaborate silk and satin ones for the handsome banquet lamps. 

There are several specimen rooms charmingly decorated in 
good taste and without extravagant expenditure, so arranged as 
to aid the most helpL ss novice in the art of furnishing. Each 
of the three Louis has a room given over to his period. 

Among the clocks, of which there is an admirable selection, 
are found some very artistic specimens, in bronze, gilt, marble 
and onyx, those of American manufacture comparing very 
favorably with those of foreign make. 

A decided novelty is a shaving case of polished silver, which 
has a handsome lamp above the glass, the sides of which are 
flanked wax candles, while a handsome umbrella shade surmounts 
the whole. 

Time and space forbid a mention of all the novel and 
unique features of this establishment, but the visitor will be 
well repaid for a special visit. 
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STYLE of wall hanging has been revived in France which 
dates from the fifteenth century and has been continu- 
ously practised in Spain. These painted hangings are 
made on canvas or glazed cloth, stretched on a board with tacks 
and dressed with a layer of paste with a little Spanish white 
laid over it. The coarser the fibre the better for imitating 



try frames, and are hung up on the wall. Whilst the coarse- 
ness of the fibre produces the semblance of tapestry, the dis- 
tempering assumes the dull tone of tbe worsted. The pictorial 
tapestry paper now produced must be considered as nearly equally 
effective, but hand painting has the advantage that the design 
can be adapted to the intended position and be produced on a 




A Dream of Happiness— Design for Tapestry Painting. 



tapestry. When the ground is dry, distempering is proceeded 
with. The most usual subjects are flowers, ornaments, landscapes, 
but figures are also introduced. Whatever value these hangings 
have depends on the artist's skill. They are stretched on tapes- 



scale proportionate to the space to be occupied. The great rule 
in mural adornment is to please the eye, and where the effect 
is gratifying nothing is to be said against the means by which 
it is brought about. ^ L J& 
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